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Segregation Discussion Goes On, Pro & Con 





Some Private Correspondence, Too 


TO THE OUTLOOK 


Following my letter in the July 30 
OUTLOOK, 
churches, I 
folk, Va., 
the law did not 


having 


non-segregation in the 
letter Suf- 

pointed out that 
me the privilege of 


urging 
received a from a 
attorney. It 
deny 
as boarders, 
that I 
settlement 


Negroes in my home 
guests or what-have-you, and 
take up residence in a Negro 
any time [I like. It stated that the Roman 
Catholic Church 
gation; that the law, in fact, does not 
pose segregation on any church, and 
I can aitend all the Negro churches I 
moved to visit. It then said that it 
highly doubtful, however, that I 
be acceptable to Negro society, inasmuch 
as the American Negro is highly 
ing and discriminating in his choice of as- 
He closed his letter with the re- 
mark that frustration is indeed a terrible 
thing. 

I wrote 


may 


does not practice segre- 
im- 
that 
feel 
war 


would 
discern- 


sociates. 


him the following 
questing his permission to print his lette 
along with mine, but 
answer of any kind 
summary. 


reply, re- 


received no 
him, I 


having 


from submit 


the above 


Dear Mr. — —, 

Thank you for your interesting lettei 
of August 10. 

I salute you for laying your legal mind 
at once on the fallacy in my letter to THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. You’ are 
right that I would not go so far as to 
“join any church” which abandoned segre- 
gation. I confess I mean merely, any one 
of the rather large group of churches 
which are not too distantly related to my) 
own. Undoubtedly there are some (per- 
haps many) churches which I would not 
join under any conditions, because their 
way of thought is as foreign to mine as 
segregation. Indeed, some churches prac- 
tice a form or spiritual segregation in that 
they divide all peoples into their members 
and non-members, and do not acknowl 
edge the equality of all faiths. My state- 


ment was fallacious because too sSweep- 
ing. I concede the point. 

Your own letter has a _ few fallacies 
which I know you will be glad to have 


pointed out. 


(1) My statement in THE OUTLOOK 


obviously did not refer to legal segrega- 
tion, for this is not in the hands of the 
churches. I meant, of course, the social 


tabu which is more effective than a law 
I wish to see an end to legal segregation 
but chiefly because this will be a first ste) 
in the disintegration of the tabu, 

(2) You appear to assume that my 
knowledge of Negroes is less than your 
own. This is doubtful, inasmich as, un- 
like most Southerners, I know educated 
as well as “typical” Negroes. In short, I 
have Negro friends as well as Negro 
“friends.” Also, my father, the Reverend 
Robert Williams Patton, D. D., was direc- 
tor of the American Church Institute for 
the Education of Negroes, a fact you may 
verify, if you wish, in Who's Who in 
America prior to 1947 You will find that 
he was a native Virginian. 

(3) Although I do not claim to prefer 
the company of Negroes by and large, to 
that of white people, 1 should not object 
to living in a Negro community were it 
not for the fact that the housing is star- 
tlingly inferior and the rents proportion- 





ately a great deal higher (a fact which 
few white persons know) in these sec- 
tions. Since, as a result of our various 


forms of legal and illegal segregation, the 
average income of Negroes is far below 
ours, the high rents which they must pay 
for sub-standard homes should be a source 
of deep humiliation to us all. 

(4) If no tabu exists against whites in 
Negro churches while it does exist against 
Negroes in white churches, this should in- 
erease our humility, for it proves Negroes 
better Christians than ourselves. How- 
ever, it does not solve my problem of find- 
ing a truly Christian place to worship, for, 
since our one-way segregation is, in m‘ 
opinion, particularly insulting on our part, 
I shall not feel free to enter a Negro 
church as long as Negroes are unwelcome 
in mine. 

Nevertheless, I have 
ence in non-segregated 


had some experi- 
churches. My 


THE_PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, 


of March 38, 1879. 
Telephone 2-9492. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, I 
10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


mother’s father (who was, incidentally, 
General Lee’s personal scout, and whom 
lederal authorities called the “best scout 


the South ever had,” honoring him by of- 
fering a large reward “for the capture of 
Franklin Stringfellow, dead or alive”) be- 


ame a minister after the war and prac- 
ticed non-segregation in his church. To 
his wealthiest and most influential com- 
municant, Who periodically protested, he« 
invariably said: “I'm real sorry you feel 
that way, because we would all hate to 


have you leave the parish, We still hope 
to make a Christian out of you some day.” 

I find myself feeling exactly that 
about white friends who reject me for a 
stand which only materializes what every 
Christian and every American professes to 
believe. TI am real sorry to see them: go, 
but only because I have faith in their abil- 
ity to change. 


(5) You are mistaken in believing that 
I must find life frustrating. On the con- 
trary. T have found that when our hearts 
expand, our lives expand. Surely you 


must have guessed from your own experi- 
ences that the only thing in life which is 
never frustrating to anyone is a_ full 
heart. 

I intend to send this letter to THE OUT- 


LOOK. May I have your permission to 
print vour letter along with -it? Your 
nevme suuld be omitted, if vou wished. I 
erm make a summery of vour letter with 
eut “auotes,” and this would serve, but 
your letter would be more interesting 
And perhaps vou would like to make a 
reply to this If so, Tt shall look forward 
to it You write very well 


Sincerely, 
SARAH PATTON (Mrs 
Charlottesville, Va 


Roger) BOYLE 


Stupidity or Rascality? 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

| feel as strongly as 
fess to that the Negro needs our attention 


and care but do not feel that 1 
right to try to impose my views on 


(others) pre 


have the 
those 
who do not want them nor those who can’t 
accept them. T have talked at colored wo- 


men’s conferences and feel my own 
charge. My husband 
that have 
their loyalty 


But the Lord 


sery 
ants are my special 


Negroes working for him 
with him for 19 


and love for him is sincere. 


has 


been years 


himself did not think this problem was a 
legislative one. He commanded that we 
recognize with appreciation the differ- 


ences between races, to know that he is 
Lord of all, and, as Mr. Douglas said, “He 
that race is not erected as a 
presumptuous barrier which divides men 
who have opened their hearts to Christ.” 

I believe if we our hearts to his 
submit ourselves to his will, that 
we will be these Negro 
problems and that God in his wisdom will 
the right way. TI do not feel 
that agitation concerning segregation and 
~ =e < the 


made sure 


open 
wooing, 
concerned over 
guide us in 


legislation is answer ail 


feel very strongly that there are those in 
your organization that are being used as 


tools for those who are greedy for powe1 
and self-aggrandizement and who pretend 
to champion minority groups to gain their 
own personal ends. done be- 
cause of stupidity or motivated by 
ity—either one unfits them for a position 
of leadership—especially of immature 
minds. If they think this is the most 
important issue in the world, let them put 
their best efforts in 
trust them the real 
If, however, it is simply 


This may be 


rascal- 


giving those who 
salvation. 
a pretended inter- 
leaders the 
leadership us¢ 


gospel of 
est, Why don’t you 
misguided 
your influence to clean the things up and 
do away with 

You may use my way 
see fit as I feel very strongly about it. 


who know 


seriousness of 


subversive activity? 


letter in any you 


CLAUSE (Mrs. W 
Greenville, S. Cc. 


Harrell) WILSON 


Foreign postage $1 


students 





Columbia Students 


For Non-Segregation 
55‘. or More Say Colleges and 


Seminaries Should Open Doors 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


This past summer [| noticed a letter to 
THE OUTLOOK (July 30) concerning the 
attitude of the students of our seminaries 
toward the race 


student, 


ssue 


Being a Columbia 


Seminary and remembering that 


there had been a Negro student taking 
work here the year before, I was very 
nuch surprised to see the figure that was 
oj n in the letter. He said that only 37% 
of tl students at Columbia were in favor 
of non-segregated colleges and seminaries, 
Also, | was surprised in that I had been 


here for two years and I did not remember 
any such poll taken while I here. | 
ited until this fall to answer the 
order that I might 
ts on the matter. 
have made a 
obtaining 


was 
have w 
letter in secure con- 
In the past two 
poll of the student 
responses from 159 of the 
There undergraduates 
Seminary.) Fifteen students 
felt led not to answer the 
so the following figures are 
number 144 


crete fac 
weeks I 
body, 
are Lugo 
at Columbia 
questionnaire, 
based on the 
These are my findings: 

1. Would object to 
having Nexro students attend Columbia 
Seminary? 13%3 No, 87%. 

2. Would personally object to 
Negroes as resident students at Colum- 
bin Seminary? No, 70° No 


you” personally 


Yes, 


you 





Yes, 26%3 


answer, 5 persons. 


3. Would you personally have objected 
to Nexro students attending the college 
that you attended? No, 71%. 

i. Would you personally have objected 
at the 
Yes, 39%; 


Yes, 29% 3 








to Negroes 
that 
NO, 57003 
* Do 
should 


as resident students 
attended? 
No answer, 6. 

that 

having 


college you 


you believe the church 
Negro stu- 
dents in its colleges and seminaries on 
an equality with white students? Yes, 
5°: No, 397 : No answer, 8, 

G. Do you 
student body 
the you 


persons; No, 


work toward 


remember any poll of this 
this subject in 
Yes, 12 


No an- 


taken on 
time have been 


here? 
Uncertain, 1; 
swer, 2. 

The above 


questionnaire was given out 


without any explanation of what was be- 


ing proved or of what attitude was heid 
by those giving it out other than the fol- 


lowing paragraph which preceded the 


questionnaire: 





question each 
“Dear Fellow-Students, 

In an attempt to answer a recent letter 
in one of our church papers which I be- 
lieve to be misleading, I am taking a poll 
of the student body of Columbia Seminary. 
[ would like for you to answer the follow- 
ing questions as you see fit to do so. If 
‘ou do not wish to answer the questions 
please make this known at the bottom of 
the page on one of the blanks. Your sig- 
nature in any case is not required, I 
would like to get as complete aq poll as 
possible.” 


This poll was taken with the help of 
four other students—Bill Crosland, John 
teagan, Walter Crowe, and Edward Hop- 


per—and we present these figures in hopes 
that they will counteract any wrong im- 
ression made by that letter which we 
eel was misleading We also feel that 
these figures will be of use to any who are 
approaching the problem in an hrmble, 


constructive, and inquiring way. 
DWIGHT LINTON 


Decatur, Ga. 


June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
ne., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
extra. Copyright 


1951, by The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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Senate Approves Tax on Gambling 
Kefauver Calls it ‘‘Tax on Illegal Way of Life’’ 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—The Senate, overriding strong protests from 
church groups, approved a tax on gambling and bookmakers which Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) charged would have the effect of legalizing gambling in the 
United States. 

Speaking on behalf of the special crime investigating committee which he 
headed, Sen. Kefauver charged that ‘“‘we are attempting to tax an illegal way of 
life." 

“If we do that, are we going to start placing a special tax on burglary tools?”’ 
he asked the Senate. ‘‘Would we want to shar2 the tax that could be collected 
from prostitutes in the operation of prostitution? Where is the stopping point 
going to be?” 

The measure which the Senate approved will place an ‘‘occupational tax’’ on 
pookmakers and numbers operators, and will levy a special ten per cent tax on 
their profits, over and above other taxes that might be assessed. 

Sen. Kefauver emphasized the concern of moral leaders in America over or- 
ganized gambling and racketeering and proposed instead to substitute a special 
section dealing with illegal business. That section would have disallowed busi- 
ness expenses in connection with operation of an illegal enterprise, required the 
filing of special returns, and provided stiff penaltics for failure to comply with the 





The Presbyterian World 








statute. 


Sen. Kefauver said that often bribes to public officials and police officers are 
placed under the heading of ‘‘business expenses” by racketeers. 

His amendment was defeated, however, by a roll call vote of 49 to 29. 

The gambling tax proposal was sent to a joint House-Senate conference com- 


mittee for ironing out of final details. 


estimated that it would yield as much as $1,200,000,000 a year. 


Advocates of the tax on illegal gambling 


They denied that 


it would put the stamp of public approval on gambling as an occupation. 





First ARP Presbytery Sets 
Dec. 11 fer Special Meeting 


The First Presbytery of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church will 
meet on December 11 to take action on 
requests of two of its congregations that 
they be dismissed to Mecklenburg Pres- 
bytery of the Presbyterian Church, US. 

Meanwhile, the presbytery has named 
a special committee to study the situa- 
tion and to report at the special meet- 
ing with its recommendations. The 
meeting will be held at the Chalmers 
Memorial church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Three petitions have been presented 
with regard to this action. The Sardis 
church of Charlotte asked release to the 
US presbytery; First church, Charlotte, 
asked for the entire presbytery to peti- 
tion for release to the US church, but 
if that cannot be secured, for the First 
church to be released. Tabernacle 
church, also of Charlotte, asks the pres- 
bytery to seek a called meeting of the 
General Synod to reconsider the union 
question which was defeated at the last 
meeting. 

There was some talk of a ‘“‘compro- 
mise movement” on the church union 
Problem at the recent meeting at Glen- 
wood church but no specific information 
Was available as to what this might in- 


volve. The special committee made up 
of three ministers and two elders, is ex- 
pected to consider all proposals which 
may be made along these or other lines. 


Rycroft Sees ‘‘Reformation”’ 
Beginning in Latin America 

St. Paul, Minn. (RNS)—The Protes- 
tant Reformation has begun in Latin 
America, Minnesota Protestant women 
were told at the annual Minnesota 
School of Missions here. 

“The gospel is spreading faster in 
Latin America than in any other mission 
field across the world,’’ declared W. 
Stanley Rycroft, chairman of the Prot- 
estant Committee cn Cooperation in 
Latin America. 

“In spite of the difficulty, the opposi- 
tion and even persecution in some 
places, the Protestant Church has taken 
root in the hearts of the people and is 
growing steadily,” he said. 

He described the Reformation as com- 
ing to Latin America ‘with all the 
freshness and vitality of springtime.” 

Dr. Rycroft warned that “there is 
danger in this machine age that Latin 
America will think that the greatness of 
the United States lies in its machines, 
its gadgets, its automobiles, its washing 
machines rather than in its great re- 
ligious tradition and Christian spirit.” 








Pradervand to Latin America 


Philadelphia (RNS)—A tour of 
churches and missions in Latin America 
is being undertaken by Marcel Prader- 
vand of Geneva, Switzerland, executive 
secretary of the World Alliance of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches. 

He will visit Mexico, Guatemala, Co- 
lcombia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil and 
Venezuela, and will promote contacts 
between the Presbyterian and Reformed 
groups in these countries and the World 
Alliance. 

Ralph 
Maryville 


Waldo Lloyd, 
College, 


president of 
Maryville, Tenn., 
American secretary of the alliance, has 
expressed hope that Dr. Pradervand’s 
stimulate Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches in Latin American 
countries to enter the alliance either as 
members of the Western Section of it or 
as a new Latin American section. 

Seven of the largest Presbyterian and 
Reformed denominations in North 
America members of the Western 


visit will 


are 


Section. 


Hromadka Speaks in Hungary 


Budapest (RNS) — Twelve western 
churchmen spent ten days in Communist 
Hungry as the guests of the Hungarian 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches. 
Comprising nine Frenchmen and three 
Englishmen they were said to be the 
largest group of Protestant church 
leaders from the West to visit Hungary 
since the end of the war. 

The French group included Albert 
Finet, editor of Reforme, and five Re- 
formed and three Lutheran pastors. 

Highlight of the foreign churchmen’s 
visit was a dinner here at which they 
heard Istvan Kossa, head of the State 
Office for Church Affairs, deliver an ad- 
dress on how Communism and religion 
can be “reconciled.” 

“We are proclaiming Communism 
openly and our resolve is to build it up,”’ 
Mr. Kossa said. “Our church leaders 
have understood that they can govern 
their churches amid the changed cir- 
cumstances in a way that all church 
members can perform their religious 
duties without getting into conflict with 
our Communism in the upbuilding.”’ 

The foreign group visited Debrecen 
and other centers of Hungarian church 
life. They were present at the annual 
assembly of the Moniana District of the 
Lutheran Church, and also attended a 








conference arranged by leaders of the 
Reformed Church. 

Among those present at the Reformed 
conference was Professor Joseph L. 
Hromdaka, dean of the Comenius Theo- 
logical Faculty in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, who discussed the relations be- 
tween the churches and Czechoslovak 
Communist government. 

Professor Hromadka said he was 
“shocked by the prejudices of western 
Christians when they say the Christian 
life cannot be lived in Communism.” 
“The truth is,” he added, “that I feel 
quite at home in it. We have all the 
possibilities to serve the church faith- 
fully under Communism.” 

Dr. Hromadka said he was not a Com- 
munist and “I don’t expect from West- 
ern churchmen that they should become 
Communists.” 


Jubilee in Australia 


Melbourne, Australia (RNS) 
Hall 


A rally 


at Town here highlighted the ju- 


bilee observance of 
Church of Australia. 

J. E. Owen, Moderator of the Church 
of Victoria, presided. With him on the 
platform were the moderators of the 
other five states of the Commonwealth 
and Richard Bardon, newly-elected 
Moderator General of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia. 

yuest speaker was W. White Ander- 
son, Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land, the first head of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian Church ever to have visited 
Australia while in office. 

At the Town Hall rally, Dr. Owen told 
a capacity audience that ‘‘we have ua 
Presbyterian Prime Minister, a Presby- 
terian State Premier and a Presbyterian 
Lord Mayor of Melbourne but we have 
no Presbyterian trade union leaders.”’ 


the Presbyterian 


Declaring that the church must take 
part in every phase of community life, 
he said, ‘‘We have lost touch with indus- 
try and must find a way to give leader- 
ship to the «cnormously important group 
of industrial workers.” 


The Church Worker Series 





17. The Chureh Visitor 


As indicated earlier (Sept. 10, 


Church Visitor 


concerns not simply an employed visitor 


this discussion of the 


but individuals or groups who make 
calls for the church 
At this season, churches that have 


any program have heen conducting a 
their entire 
membership plus their prospective mem- 
The specific invitation which they 


carried was to the Worldwide Commu- 


systematic visitation of 


bers 


nion Service on Oct. 7. People who ac- 


cept the invitation to join in such a visi- 


tation find themselves well repaid for 
their efiorts and the church that spon 
sors the program will likely heave to 


provide additional seating space on the 
following Sundays. 

If this is good for an early Sunday in 
the fall, it is good for repetition 
on—several times a year. 


later 


Alert churches have a 
worked-out division of the community 
into geographical areas. Maps of these 
areas, pin-pointed with the membership, 
are not hard to provide and they offer 
valuable help to the visitors. Help in 
keeping the map up-to-date can be pro- 
vided by the visitors themselves so that 
everybody from the church can be in- 
formed. 

Eugene Dolloff in his book, The Effi- 
cient Church Officer, advises against ap- 
pointing visitors with responsibility in 
the neighborhood where they live. 
Reasons for this should be apparent 
He also urges that visitors be appointed 
for one-year periods, and, under his 
plan, calls would be made every two 
weeks, with specific inquiries when ab- 
sences from the services are observed. 


4 


carefully 


24). 


Such a visiting plan should be in line 
with the pastor’s work, but it should 
not be his responsibilty. A chairman 
or supervisor must direct it and district 
leaders may be named to the different 
sub-sections. The pastor, of course, 
carries on his own program of visiting 
and he will inspire and encourage his 
orps of visitors. Much of the success 
of the effort depends on this feature. 

It is of primary importance that it 
be made clear that the call is being 
made on behalf of the church and is not 
call. Indeed, some churches 
guard this point so closely that they 
provide a printed card to state the fact, 
with a space to be filled in by the visi- 
tor. 

It is good to have occasional “district” 
social affairs to draw the members into 
fellowship and neighborhood 
prayer meetings, in the same plan, offer 
rich opportunities. The various adapta- 
tions of the plan are almost limitless. 


a social 


a closer 


Everybody Visits 


Here is another plan used with great 
success by some church organizations. 
Half the group is assigned to stay at 
home on one designated evening. The 
other half of the group is assigned to 
visit the stay-at-homes, with specific as- 
signments made. On another evening 
those who stayed at home are the visi- 
tors and they are assigned to visit the 
other half of the group, though not the 
persons who came to see them. This 
makes for fine fellowship in the con- 
gregation, but, as you see, is not at 
all the program of the church visitor 
about which we are primarily concerned 
here. 





John Watt Killed in Korea 


John Franklin Watt, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Watt, missionaries to the 
Belgian Congo, was reported killed in 
action in Korea on Sept. 21. He wagaq 
graduate of Davidson College of 1951. 
His parents were to sail for this country 
on their regular furlough on Oct. 17. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Austin Seminary Students 
Have New Apartment Building 

Eight student families at Austin 
Seminary in Texas are occupying the 
new $65,000 apartment building which 
was made possible by the $150,000 
campaign made last year in the Synod 
of Louisiana. Furniture for the units 
cost $9,000. With 42 new students en- 
rolled, the total this year has reached 
a peak of 130. Jim Logan, an Austin 
senior, is this year’s president of the 
Southwest Region of the Interseminary 
Movement. The seminary entertained 
the Synod of Texas at its recent cen- 
tennial meeting with a barbecue on the 
opening day. Present focus of interest 
is in the Synod of Arkansas where a 
$125,000 campaign is in progress, the 
returns from which will be used to en- 
dow a chair of evangelism and field 
work. 





Columbia Sets Record With 222; 
Enrolls 199 Undergraduates 

With an enrollment of 68 new stu- 
dents, Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., 
has exceeded last year’s record enroll- 
ment for a total of 222, of which nunm- 
ber 199 are undergraduates and 23 are 
seeking graduate degrees. The semi- 
nary’s financial campaign, seeking $250,- 
000, has been successfully completed 
and a $100,000 conditional gift has been 
received. Now, an additional $125,000 
is being sought to meet the increased 
cost involved in constructing and equip- 
ping the library and adding $25,000 
more to the endowment. If this sum is 
received by Jan. 1, 1953, Atlanta friends 
will contribute an additional $100,000 
for an addition to the administration 
building. 


Alston Inauguration Set for 
October 23 at Agnes Scott 

Wallace McPherson Alston will be in- 
augurated as president of Agnes Scott 
College October 23, with several well 


known educators making addresses. 
Speakers include: President Howard F. 
Lowry, Wooster College; President 


Sarah G. Blanding, Vassar; and Presi- 
dent Theodore H. Jack of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. Other fea- 
tures include dedication of the John Bu- 
low Campbell Science Hall and a recep- 
tion honoring Dr. and Mrs. Alston. Sev- 
eral score of college presidents are ex- 
pected for the occasion and representa 
tives of hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities will be in the academic pro- 
cession. 
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World Order Day Message 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of the 

Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

calls upon the people of its mem- 
br communions to observe Sunday, 
October 21, 1951, as World Order Day. 
Qn this day let prayer be offered that 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
the conditions of a just peace may 
son be established. Let Christians 
purpose in their hearts to labor for the 
eventual creation of a world community 
under law. 


Justice and Law Are Possible 


We recognize the continuing grave 
ctisis by which the nations are beset. 
Yet we who acknowledge the _ gov- 
ernance of God in the affairs of men 
are not in despair. Man is not doomed 
to destruction unless by his own mis- 
conduct he destroys himself. The hour 
is late, but not too late for him to 
mend his ways, and to do those things 
which will resolve the tensions by which 
the peace is imperilled. It is yet pos- 
sible to achieve an international order 
in which justice and the reign of law 
shall prevail. 

The churches observe World Order 
Sunday during the period when, in our 
own and other lands, there is cele- 
brated the sixth anniversary of the 
establishment of the United Nations. It 
is our earnest hope that the people of 
our churches will support the United 
Nations with their prayers and their 
allegiance. The United Nations has 
only begun to achieve the ends en- 
visaged in its Charter. It has been un- 
able thus far to reach an agreement on 
the international control of atomic 
energy, and on the regulation and re- 
duction of armaments. The inability of 
the United Nations thus far to bridge 
the chasm between Russia and the West 
has engendered in many minds a mood 
of frustration. 


What the UN Has Done 


However, when viewed in the per- 
spective of our times, the United 
Nations has not failed. Against great 
odds, the unforseeable difficulties, the 
United Nations adheres steadfastly to 
its purpose ‘‘to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war.’’ The 
United Nations helped still the guns of 
conflict in Palestine, Kashmir, and In- 
donesia. Its pressure has been felt in 
many other areas of political disorder 
Where, but for the processes of con- 
tiliation, large-scale hostilities might 
have broken out. It has sought to re- 
Strain aggression in and against Korea. 
It has launched a program of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas. It 
has provided succor and protection for 
refugees and displaced persons. It has 
fed millions of hungry children. It has 
exercised supervision over the eleven 
lerritories which have been placed 
under the Trusteeship System. It has 
assisted subject peoples in their quest 
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for self-government. It has approved 
a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and is now negotiating a Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. It has sub- 
mitted to member states a Convention 
on Genocide. It has exercised its in- 
fluence in support of religious freedom. 
Through its Specialized Agencies, the 
United Nations has worked for the im- 
provement of social and economic con- 
ditions throughout the world. 


In this hour of peril the Churches of 
Christ in America should lift their 
voices in support of the one _ inter- 
national organization without which 
the whole world might even now be 
engulfed by war. It would be a calamity 
if the thinking Christian people of our 
country were to despair of the United 
Nations, or cast doubts upon its poten- 
tiality as an agency for the promotion 
of international peace and security. 


Where Doors Are Open 
Christians, however, cannot be con- 


tent with supporting political and eco- 
nomic measures in their search for a 


Continuing the Series on 
Pride and Self-Interest 


warless world. Our secular society can 
be fully healed of its diseases only by 
the ministrations of him who is the 
Great Physician. The time is here 
when Christians must proclaim his gos- 
pel of reconciliation with a zeal like 
unto that manifested by the early dis- 
ciples. The materialistic thrust of 
secularism must be met by the mis- 
sionary thrust of Christendom. Let 
Christian youth in unprecedented num- 
bers be recruited for this purpose. Let 
our churches be dedicated anew to the 
task of carrying His name to our own 
and other nations. Let steps be taken 
to devise a new and bolder strategy 
of missionary endeavor. Where doors 
are closed, let the impact of the Chris- 
tian community be felt until these doors 
are opened again. Where doors remain 
open, let us enter through them to raise 
altars to the glory of God. 

Let us heed the admonition of the 
Apostle Paul in his letter to the 
Kphesians. Let us, in this hour of 
crisis, stand, ‘‘Let us stand, having our 
loins girt about with truth and having 
on the breastplate of righteousness; and 
our feet shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace. Above all, let us 
take the shield of faith wherewith we 
shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And let us take 
the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God.”’ 


I]. What Virtues Are Untouched: 


Justice? 
By W. McILWAINE THOMPSON* 


USTICE is the basic virtue, the 
J foundation upon which all human 

relations must be built. Yet we 
are prone to interpret the very mean- 
ing of justice in terms of our own pride 
and self-interest. This is perhaps most 
clearly evident in the realm of social 
justice. 

For those who have, justice means 
largely the right to keep what they 
have—more specifically, it means fewer 
government controls and lower taxes. 
An interesting illustration of this is a 
fortnightly bulletin called ‘‘Christian 
Economics,’’ published by the Chris- 
tian Freedom Foundation, Inc. 

In this publication, justice, Christian 
love, and economic freedom are quite 
simply identified. High taxes are bit- 
terly lamented. All forms of economic 


” 


*Dr. Thompson is professor of Chris- 
tian ethics at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia. 


or social planning are derided and con- 
demned. Here are a few headlines 
from an issue which I have before me: 
“Taxes at point of diminishing returns,”’ 
‘‘FPederal vacations are big tax burden,”’ 
“Government control fails again,” 
“Social insecurity,” ‘‘Free market con- 
founds government’ experts,” ‘‘Do- 
gooders eye middle-aged group,”’ ‘De- 
control gets more fish,’”’ ‘‘The waste of 
bureaucracy.’ Fascism and communism 
are labelled anti-Christs, with socialism 
their John the Baptist (June 15, 1950). 

On the other hand, for those who 
have not, justice means largely a fair 
return for labor, a higher standard of 
living, security in times of need—more 
specifically, some form of social plan- 
ning and consequent higher taxes. They 
would argue that real economic freedom 
is not destroyed but is advanced 
through a more equitable distribution 
of wealth and that civil and politica) 
liberties are thereby made more secure: 


Hy) 








in short, that ‘‘socialism,’’ far from 
being the half-way house to totalitarian- 
ism, is the basis for genuine democracy 

Interestingly enough, in a_ sellers 
market both capital and labor demand 
freedom goods in the one case 
and labor in the other at whatever price 
can be demanded, the 
time calling the increase un- 


to sell 


each at same 


other's 


No. 6 in the Lewis series tells of 


justified and unfair; while in other, 
less favorable times both demand gov- 
ernment assistance, in the form of high 
tariffs, protective labor laws, and the 
like, or both move away from freedom 
to monopoly in an effort to maintain 
price and wage levels. 

What is justice? Most of us inter- 
pret justice in the light of our own self- 


professors, labor-management efforts and a gospel relevant to all 


Germany: II. Multi-Phase Lay Work 


OR THE THEOLOG: SIX MONTHS 
AT HARD LABOR! That’s a re- 
quired part of the education of 
theological students of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in 
But rather 
posed or 


Free Germany to- 
than its being im- 
sentence, it is 


day. 
received as a 
seen as a rare opportunity and provides 
an understanding of the laboring 


men’s problems as nothing else can. It 


lay- 
was at Haus Villigst, near Schwerte on 
the Ruhr, where the writer first heard 
of this significant innovation in the- 
Here, in the midst 
world’s greatest indus- 
situated a converted 


ological education. 
of one of the 
trial 
baronial estate now owned by the West- 
phalian Church. 

Villigst 
gram, administered by Hellmut Keusen. 


areas, is 


houses a three-pronged pro- 


who as a lay leader began the work in 


1948. His idea was to find some center 
where university students of poorer 
families could come and live in com- 


munity six months, working in nearby 
shops and factories in the Ruhr, pooling 
all wages, the jobs per- 
at the end 
of the time to continue their schooling, 
and leaving with a new vision of what 
it means to live and share in a Christian 
community. Lately, of the 
dents been refugees out of the 
Eastern 


regardless of 
formed, thus having money 


most stu- 


have 
Zone of Germany. 


Assisted by American Couple 


live with these 


other students and all are 


Divinity students 
grouped to- 
gether. The second prong of the Villigst 
experiment is with young 
trades-apprentices who work in nearby 
This section is directed by 
John and Kay Healey, a splendid young 
couple sent by the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, fraternal field 
workers under the general direction of 
the Inter-Churech Aid section of the 
World Council and under the particu- 
lar supervision of the 


concerned 


factories. 


now serving as 


Presbyterian 


Church's field supervisor in Europe. 
The Healeys are feeling their way 
slowly as they develop a program of 


Christian orientation and education, for 
many of these laboring youth had their 
earliest training under Hitler. 

Mr. Lewis, an Austin, Texas. minis- 
ter, spent last year studying Christian 
lay movements in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, 


By W. JACK LEWIS" 
« 


At first the Bible is taught only by 


the indirect method of story telling, 
gradually winning the confidence and 
friendship of the young men. At the 


same time they give the lads personal 
counseling, lead them in sports, en- 
ourage them in crafts, etc. Healey said 
the purpose of Haus Villigst is to in- 
filUNence those who live there and who 
come to know what “Christian Com- 
munity’? means at first hand, to go out 
und form the core of a Christian com- 
munity in the universities and the labor 
unions after they leave Villigst. 

Also: Public School Teachers 


A third 
zram 


prong of the Villigst pro- 
concerns the special training of 
teachers of religion in the public 
Due to Hitler’s persecution, 
the able teachers of religion are very 
few, and so the church came to the 
idea of re-equipping and training a 
religious teachers for the 
system. Vickarin Grimme, 
female theologian, directs this work. 
bringing in teachers for special train- 
ing which they receive in two separate 
two-week periods so as not to keep them 
too long from their classrooms at one 
stretch. The writer would recommend 
plan to British teachers for 
additional religious training, since their 
situation more nearly resembles the 
one. Americans, unfortu- 
nately, not only need to train a corps 
of teachers for the teaching of religion 
in the public school (or to the pupils 
“released time’), but need to 
themselves to see that provision 
is made for the teaching itself. 

Aside from the three emphases: stu- 
(divinity and others), 
youth, and teachers of religion, one fur- 
ther should be 
lay-center. 


schools. 


corps of 
school 


such oa 


German 


during 
busy 


dents working 


feature 
multi-phase 


noted in this 
Haus Villigst 
is used as a place for retreats or con- 
ferences on a _ similar order to the 
Evangelical academies. There is held 
periodically what is known as FREIZET, 
or free time, in which industry and 
labor get together under the Christian 


banner such as was described at Her- 
mannsburge. (OUTLOOK, Oct. 15.) 
An unusual layman leads this pro- 


serum and because of who he is seems 





interest and are so blinded by it as to 
have no understanding of another’s con- 
ception of justice where it conflicts 
with our own. 

Are pride and self-interest anywhere 
more clearly evident than here? 


NEXT: 4. What 
touched: Humility? 


Virtues Are Un. 


students, school teachers, university 


to get the ear of the big industrialists 
where a minister wouldn't even get his 
foot in the door. He is Klaus von 
Bismarck, grand-nephew of Otto, the 
famous “Iron Chancellor’ who in 1872 
welded the German states into a great 
nation, but who unwittingly sowed 
seeds which already have borne bitter 
and tragic fruit twice in this century. 
This modern Bismarck, formerly a man 
of great wealth, left his lands and pos- 
sessions up in Pomerania in the East- 
ern Zone and came down to West- 
phalia to be the director of social work 
for the Westphalian Church. He knows 
the value of an informed laity, of a 
laity which sees that Christianity is 
concerned with all the affairs of men, 
of a laity which under God should be- 
come responsible Christian citizens in 
the public life of Germany. And, in 
working with labor and management, 
he is surely at the spot of greatest ten- 
sion in the world today. 


University Professors, Too 


Twelve miles from Villigst is Haus 
Hemer, where is located an Evangeli- 
cal Forschungs (research) academy. 


Its official name is CHRISTORPHORUS- 
STIFT and it is headed Dr. F. K. Schu- 
man, a theologian from Halle. Two 
other professors are on the staff: one. 
formerly a professor of history in the 
University of Berlin; the other, a pro- 
fessor of physics and mathematics. 
Periodically, as many as thirty of their 
colleagues gather from the centers of 
learning all over Free Germany to put 
their minds into a joint-inquiry in a 
strictly scientific manner. 

The inquiry may concern such diver- 
sified questions as (1) the revision of 
the outlook of German history from the 
Christian point of view; (2) social, 
political, and ethical problems concern- 
ing workers, discussed with indus- 
trialists; (3) Article Three of the Bonn 
constitution concerning the equality of 
men and women; (4) Pan-European 
problems from the historical evangeli- 
cal point of the interpre- 
tation of the understanding between 
physicists and theologians through dis- 
cussion of parallel developments and 
their ultimate convergence. This scien- 
tific research academy founded in 1948 
is dedicated to the search for truth, 
some with immediate applicability and 


view; (5) 
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some only useful in the long run. It 
is to serve as the instrument or agency 
which was sorely missed by the church 
in the past century, its purpose being 
to tackle hard questions in search for 
truth, for it has in Christ the Source 
of all truth. 

And so. the church of Germany, call- 
ing on its Christian 
felds of learning, calling on 
experience as well as their in- 
tellect, gathering up data from the 
twelve Evangelical academies’ which 
serve as contributing laboratories, is in 
a position to render not only a greatly 
needed service to the German 
put also to the world. Like the Chris- 
tian Frontier Council in Britain, its 
publications will reach a wide audience 
and should provide answers to 
very difficult questions now and in the 
future. 


laymen in all 
their 


people 


some 


Labor-Management Relations 


The Gossner Mission in Mainz-Casgel 


bordering the Rhine is a mission to 


factory workers. Its staff works in a 
nearby brick factory, counsels’ the 
workers, gives a simple, but effective 


Christian witness. Management, labor 
unions, and mission staff work in close 


harmony. Since the Mission was estab- 


lished in 1948, a _ half-dozen _inter- 
national, ecumenical student work 
camps have been held to help in the 


construction of a student hostel where 
young laymen can live and study under 
the guidance of the staff and at the 
same time work in the factory. When 
trained, these young men can move oif 
to other factories and industrial cen- 
ters and carry on a like witness to their 
faith in the midst of men at work. This 
variation on the Villigst 
scheme mentioned but, of 
with its distinctive 


is a Haus 
above. 
course, own fea- 
tures. 

Pastor Symanowski of the Confess- 
ing Chureh is the director of the mis- 
sion, and a full paper could be written 
on him alone. Charles West and his 
wife, of the USA Presbyterian Church, 
assist in the Mission work. They are 
fraternal workers in the same capacity 
as the Healeys at Villigst. 
missionaries to 


They were 
China, but being no 
longer permitted to work there, came 
immediately to Germany for this strate- 


sic work. West teaches the students 
and puts in a solid day’s work right 
alongside of them. 

When the writer and his family 


cropped by the Gossner Mission for a 
chat in early July, 1951, they found 
West and a gang of students hard at it 


iu the construction of the student 
hostel. West stopped work and _ sat 
down to answer a few questions and 


make some pertinent comments. He said 
that since the war the Gossner Mission 
had raised funds schools 
for teachers of religion in Berlin. Cate- 
chists are trained and go out into 
the Soviet Zone of Germany where they 
brovide basic instruction in the Chris- 
tian faith. 


and set up 


The lay-catechists are the focal point 
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in the struggle between the Christian 
Church and the communist ideology in 
the Soviet Zone. 

He told of the ‘‘Trailer Churches” 
which the Gossner Mission operates in 
the Eastern Zone. Manned by two cate- 
chists, these trailers move into the 
worst destroyed areas, gather the scat- 
tered members of ruined congregations, 


and rally them around the Trailer 
Church until the congregation can re- 


organize itself, then the _ catechists 
move on to another spot of need. “It 
is important to note,’’ West said, ‘that 
East German pastors know it is im- 
possible to make ideological reconcili- 
ation with the Communists. This is what 


Hromadka (in Czechoslovakia) figured 
and why he failed.” “Communism is 
essentially hypocrisy . . . .”’ This, said 


West. was the burden of a public state- 
ment read in four of seven East German 
churches during Easter, 1950. 


There Are Some Shadows 


The two articles on the laity in Ger- 
many have barely touched on the 
volume of lay-work being carried on in 
the German Church. Because’ the 
writer has dealt positively. for the most 
part, with signs of hope on the horizon, 
he wouldn’t leave the impression that 
all is sweetness and light in 
today. It is that a mood of 
“ohne mich” (without me) prevails in 
some sections of West Germany when 
the people are confronted with their 
responsibilities as citizens; it is true 
that a strong resurgence of National 
Secialism is evident here and there 
about the country: it is true that Com- 
munist propaganda is deadly effective 
in seeking to capitalize on the spirit 
of ‘“‘neutralism”’ which is not based on 
conviction so much as fear, frustration, 
and self-interest, but realizing all this, 
the positive forces at work in Germany 
today, and particularly the Christian 
movement among the laity at all levels 
of German life, must be recognized and 
supported with prayer and material 
aid in every possible way. Certainly 
the German laity has struck its tents 
and is on the March. In 1950, at Essen, 
100,000 Christian laymen assembled to 
declare their mutual faith in Christ as 
the Lord of all life. In July, 1951, 
200,000 Christian laymen from both 
the Eastern and Western Zones as- 
sembled in Berlin to demonstrate their 
belief in the precept that all men are 
brothers. 


yermany 
true 


To show that the work of the Evan- 
gelical academies is beginning to take 
effect on a national level, the Assembly 
declared, ‘“‘The church must never allow 
itself to be used by any state as an in- 
strument of power or propaganda.” 
Later, a forthright confession of faith 
in the Christian ethic and in the re- 
sponsibility of every citizen to take an 
interest in politics 
Assembly. ‘‘The 
to withdraw from 
deliver 
hands of the evil.” 


was made by the 
more the weak tend 
political life, the 
that life into the 


more they 


NEXT: 
Church 
Gulf." 


Holland: “Between 
and World—A 


the 
Bridgeable 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


The River 


This picture, 
respects, 





distinguished in many 
owes its appearance to the 
initiative and enterprising spirit of a 
man who had never before made motion 
pictures, Kenneth McEldowney. Based 
on a slim book by Rumer Godden, Eng- 
lish woman novelist, it was made en- 
tirely in India, and is in beautiful Tech- 
nicolor. Miss Godden herself wrote the 
screen play in collaboration with Jean 
Renoir, who also produced and directed 
the film; it is a United Artists re- 
lease. 

The story, making a few concessions 
to the traditional use of plot, is con- 
cerned mainly with a few months in the 
life of a British family settled on the 
banks of a branch of the Ganges. The 
father, foreman of a jute press whose 
workings are interestingly described, a 
poised and gracious mother looking 
after the comfort and happiness of her 
six children, their Indian nurse, the 
neighbors, the workers at the press, 
the boatmen on the river, the people 
of the community—all are beautifully 
characterized. The oldest daughter and 
her two friends—one an English girl, 
impetuous and strikingly beautiful in an 
untamed way and an Anglo-Indian girl, 
educated in Western ways and skillful 
in the arts and folklore of her mother’s 
people—are awakened to love by the 
arrival of an American war veteran who 
has lost a limb in battle, is rebellious 
and searches for his own place in the 
world. The adjustments of the young 
people, the passing of time, the loss of 
a child and the birth of another, the 
seasonal religious festivals of the coun- 
try are all symbolized in the stream 
of ‘‘the River.” 

The film’s main charm lies in the 
ability of the audience to share in the 
color, the movement, the action of the 
enchanting tale. You have the feeling 
that this play is not enacted but lived. 

The actors all were chosen for their 
fitness to portray their highly indi- 
vidual roles and many were selected 
from the people of the community. 
There is not a stereotype among them. 
This adds immeasurably to the con- 
vincing authenticity of the production. 

A film of this quality happens only 
once in a great while, and this is one 
of the choicest of them all. FOR: 
Family. 





Other Current Recommendations for 


Family: An American in Paris, Jim 
Thorpe—All American, The Day the 
Earth Stood Still, Mr. Peek-A-Boo, 


Hurricane Island, You Never Can Tell, 
On Moonlight Bay, Cyclone Fury. 

*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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EDITORIAL 


Day of Opportunity 


Home mission planners have given us 
(as they usually do) a highly interest- 
ing and readable book for the seascn 
now in progress. If you haven't had 
your hands on a copy yet, order one 
from the Presbyterian Book Stores (“By 
Faith,” for only $1) and pass it around 
after you have read it. 








Here you can get better acquainted 
with Patsy Bratton Turner in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, the Bisceglias of the 
Italian Mission in Kansas City, Brooks 
McLane at Tex-Mex, the Firebaughs in 
Oklahoma, Thos. J. James and his far- 
reaching service to Negro communities, 
James Miller Smith with 40 magnificent 
years in the Virginia Cumberlands. 
These people will be etched in your 
memory and you wili be challenged by 
their sacrificial ministry. 

At the same time, we think you may 
be moved even more by the opportunity 
now confronting our chureh in many 
situations across the Assembly as de- 
picted in the chapters on urban and in 
dustrial missions Just see what has 
been going on and is now underway in 


Dallas, Charleston, W. Va., Charlotte, 


8 


N. C., and Hopewell, Va., and Kings- 
port, Tenn.! And think about the fact 
that when efforts began in some of these 
communities the population was far, far 
less than it is today. This means that 
like opportunities may be unseen even 
now in many another community. Ses- 
sions, ministers and presbytery commit- 
tees ought not to miss the day of their 
visitation. 

A courageous facing of the challenge 
of this study book could do much to help 
us see what we must do to meet tomor- 
row’s opportunity. 


Sports Pages and the Colleges 


The other day a clipping from a 

sports page came to us with an un- 

signed notation (we wish people 

wouldn't unsigned communica- 

tions!), saying, ‘‘Here’s an example of 

the kind of thing with which President 
-- ———— has to put up.” 

The item does heip to show one of 
the often insidious forces which plays 
upon college sports along with the shal- 
low rivalry of students, the prestige de- 
sires of alumni, and the commercial in- 
terest of local business: sports pages. 

Anyway, the sports writer in question 
didn’t like it because Southern Confer- 
ence presidents recently put thumbs- 
down on post-season bowl games. Says 
the writer, Everybody we have talked 
to (') agrees that the presidents pulled 
a boner. Anyway, says he, these presi- 
dents are exercising too much power 
and letting their athletic directors be- 
come mere figureheads! 

And, for a final wallop: ‘‘The college 
have forgotten about the 

The oid grads want win- 


send 


presidents 
alumni, too. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 








ning football teams and they carry , 
lot of weight, also a lot of dough fo, 
new buildings, scholarships, ete. They 
compose a voice which can’t be over. 
looked in the shouting... .”’ 

Well, well. Those college presidents 
obviously never though of that! After 
all, how do you run a college anyway? 


In Passing 


COMMUNISM AND MISSIONS—One of 

our long-time missionaries to Ching, 
George A. Hudson, has written in 
pamphlet form much of what he has 
been saying to various groups as he hag 
spoken here during the past year, since 
his return from China. He tells the 
story as he has seen it in China and he 
hurls a three-fold challenge to Chris- 
tians: (1) Know Communism; (2) Re 
sist it; (3) Demonstrate a Better Way: 
a Christian Democracy, with all its im- 
plications. The Decatur, Ga., Presby- 
terian Church is providing the 16-page 
pamphlet at 3c per copy plus postage. 
It is worth reading and distributing. 

a * oe 

BOOK DEDICATION—It strikes us asa 

very fine gesture on the part of Jos. 
M. Gettys that he has dedicated his re- 
cent book, ‘‘How to Teach I Corin- 
thians’”’ (John Knox Press), as follows: 
“To Mary Virginia Robinson who turns 
the routine task of proofreading into a 
redemptive task for Christ and his 
chureh.’’ Miss Robinson is chief copy 
reader for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in Richmond. 











Your Community Chest 


OCT. 21-28: To Your Community Chest and the United Defense Fund. 


In more than 1,500 cities and towns, 
American citizens will contribute their 
gifts, large and small, this month to 
help support one united effort in behalf 
of more than 15,000 health, recreation 
and welfare agencies, through the Com- 
munity Chest. 

Here’s how someone has put it, in 
stressing this highly important enter- 
prise: 


A MODERN PARABLE 


Of all the inventions known to man, 
the most important one so far is the 
wheel. Wheels of transportation, 
wheels of industry, and wheels of gov- 
ernment have carried man _ forward 
swiftly since those remote days when 
first a wheel was invented. Not even 
without 
They are so im- 


an airplane can get along 
wheels of some sort. 
portant that in one of the most remark- 
able experiences recorded in the Bible, 
Ezekiel saw the wheels within wheels 
which represented to him the orderly 
workings of God 


And the worth of the wheel can be 
applied to one of our later day inven- 
tions . . the United Red Feather Cam- 
paign, which is the hub of a huge wheel 
of needful services that reach out into 
all parts of our country with skill and 
service to children, families, the sick 
and the aged. The hub of our wheel of 
service also helps to operate a larger 
wheel of national services for civilians 
dislocated by defense emergencies. 


Through USO, our youthful military 
men and women feel that radiation of 
goodwill from home reaching out across 
our native land and across the seas to 
their distant posts. And this wheel of 
service carries our heart-felt sympathies 
in the form of clothing and warm 
blankets to homeless, destitute Koreans 
The hub of the whole matter is in our 
hands. The progressive, orderly wheel 
of service can turn only as we help to 
turn it for the good of all. 


Give generously through your nearest 
United Red Feather Campaign. 
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No. 25 ma series on the Ten Commandments (VII-a) 


IS SEX SINFUL? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not commit adultery.— 
Exodus 20:14. 


HIS Seventh Commandment, in its 

bare literal form, is easy to keep 

and is seldom violated; but as 
Jesus interpreted it and as the whole 
of the Bible indicates, it has to do 
not with adultery only but with chas- 
tity, with all use and abuse of the sex 
instinct. 

There are some common wrong atti- 
tudes toward sex. One is to treat it 
casually, as if sex habits were neither 
more nor less significant than table 
manners. Sex is far too important to 
be low-rated in this way. Slips at the 
table may be forgiven; the “‘rule’’ may 
be an arbitrary convention at best. But 
the ideal of chastity is not a simple 
convention. One may be a truly good 
person and still eat peas with a knife. 
But truly good persons cannot commit 
sins against chastity and stay truly 
good. A loose sex life, or for that mat- 
ter, habitually loose thinking here, eats 
out the inner life. It is not a question 
of physical health. If venereal disease 
were abolished from the earth, the harm 
done by sexual sins would still be im- 
measurably serious. It is the health of 
the mind and the spirit that is most 
sorely affected by such sins. To be 
casual about sex is as dangerous as 
being careless about life. You can’t 
afford not to care. 


take to be prudish. The notion 

that there is something wrong. 
something disgraceful or beastly, about 
sex itself, is as stupid as thinking there 
is something wrong in any instinct. In- 
stincts (pardon the old-fashioned word 
---call them drives, urges, neuropsychic 
compulsive patterns, or what you like) 
-are neutral in themselves, neither 
bad nor good. Every instinct can be 
used for good or for evil. There is 
nothing wrong with the aequisitive in- 
stinct, in itself; but thieving is a sin. 
There is nothing wrong with ambition, 
the will to power; but in a Lady Mac- 


O N THE other hand, it is a mis- 
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beth it can be a terrible thing. There 
is no sinfulness in the desire to com- 
municate with other persons; but speech 
can be the tool of many a sin. So there 
is nothing wrong, sinful or disgraceful 
about sex. Let no one be embarrassed 
that we share (to a small degree, in- 
deed) this instinct with all animals. We 
share with them the need for air, too; 
yet we are not ashamed to breathe. It 
was only our Victorian ancestors who 
were afraid even to mention the sub- 
ject. The Bible is considerably more 
frank. Some people, aided and abetted, 
alas, by John Milton and some few the- 
ologians, have supposed that sex was 
in some way connected with man’s 
downfall. But this is not the Bible’s 
story. Sex is neither the cause nor the 
effect of man’s basic sinfulness. A com- 
pletely sexless creature (Satan, let us 
say?) can be far more wicked than the 
most lecherous individual known to the 
police. 


T THE opposite extreme from the 
prudes are those who seem to be 
obsessed with the idea of sex. 

Such obsessions can come out in at least 
two typical forms. One is the small- 
boyish variety, the sort of thing that 
crops out in “humor” that depends 
solely on its connection with sex. A joke 
ean be funny for various reasons; but 
if the only reason is the fact that sex 
comes into it or is suggested by it, then 
it is not really funny; and adult per- 
sons with quite wholesome minds will 
not find it so. But if sex is not funny, 
neither is it divine. There are people, 
like D. H. Lawrence and Goethe, who 
seem to feel a kind of awe in the con- 
templation of sex, for whom Woman 
has a kind of mystic meaning and for 
whom sex is a sort of substitute for re- 
ligion. ‘‘The Woman-soul leadeth us 
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upward and on!” Isn’t that silly? 
Women are people, just as men are peo- 
ple. Some people are good and some 
are bad, and the good ones, the best 
ones, do lead us upward and on. But 
there is nothing sacred about being a 
woman, any more than about being a 
man. If sex has a sacredness, it is be- 
cause humanity is sacred, not because 
women are females. ; 


GAINST all these misunderstand- 
ings, the Christian will remember 
that every instinct is part of our 

makeup as human beings, as God in- 
tended us; that every instinct can be 
violated, distorted, can become a source 
of misery and the vehicle of sin; but 
also that every instinct without excep- 
tion can be used as God’s gift, as a 
source of happiness and in harmony 
with the will of God. No instinct is 
sinful; it is the person who possesses 
it who is sinful. Sex needs to come 
under the control of the divine Spirit; 
but so—and not less nor more so—does 
all of life. 


Benevolences for Half Year 
Reported by Assembly Agencies 


Benevolences reported by the church 
agencies for the first half of the church 
year, ended Sept. 30, are as follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$73,817: increase, $4,209. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $206,- 
453; increase, $11,339. Program of 
Progress, $16,675; increase, $5,141. 
Mother’s Day offering, $11,558. 

Christian Education (Richmond); 
$61,006; increase, $5,427. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $118,910; 
increase, $37,150. Inter-Church 
Agencies, $5,035. i 

World Missions (Nashville), $464,- 
635; increase, $58,554. Program of 
Progress, $53,828; decrease, $49,589, 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


e@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 











A source of distinguished Christian 
leadership continuously since 1849, 


and worthy of your support. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Action on Ark.-Ozarks 
ScheduledforFt.Smith 


Most widely anticipated item on the 
docket of the Synod of Arkansas at its 
recent meeting in Jonesboro had to do 
with the proposed merger of the US 
and USA colleges within the _ state 
(OUTLOOK, Aug. 6). When the vote 
was taken it was practically unanimous 
in favor of the merger of Arkansas 
College and the College of the Ozarks, 
with only two negative votes observed 
in the counting. An adjourned meet- 
ing of the synod is to be held at Fort 
Smith November 13, where a final de- 
cision will be made following the meet- 
ing of the USA Synod of Oklahoma 
(which now included Arkansas) in the 
same town. 


LATE BULLETIN— 
USA SYNOD KILLS PLAN 


This proposed merger was given 
a quick anaesthetic when the USA 
Synod, meeting in Oklahoma City, 
declined to go along with the plan. 
Instead, the synod asked the US 
Synod to join with it in approving 
the Peabody Survey of 1946 which 
called for a merger of the two in- 
stitutions on the site of the USA 
College of the Ozarks in Clarks- 
ville. 


Elder A. Walton Litz, Little Rock 
business man, was the synod’s retiring 
moderator. At the opening of the meet- 
ing he cited a number of indications of 
the vitality of the church’s work with- 
in the synod: a growing movement in 
men’s work, the sale of $100,000 of 
improvement bonds for Ferncliff, the 
synod’s conference grounds; the _ re- 
organization of the synod and the estab- 
iishment of a central office with execu- 
tive secretary——all these, he said, have 
aided greatly in the efficiency of the 
work. The proposed merger of the two 
colleges, he said, offers another great 
opportunity to Arkansas Presbyterians. 
The campaign for Austin Seminary this 
month gives churchmen a direct oppor- 
tunity to make a yital contribution to 
the training of ministers. This $125,- 
000 campaign seeks from Arkansas the 
endowment of the chair of evangelism 
and field work. 

Mr. Litz was succeeded as moderator 
by A. F. Fogartie,’ host pastor and 
moderator in nomination. The new 
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moderator in nomination is George Mc- 
Kee, of the Mountain Home. 

The Christian Relations report com- 
mended ministers’ groups which have 
taken positive stands in recent months 
against forces which breed crime, 
specifying the battle of the Hot Springs 
group against gambling interests in 
that city and the fight of the West 
Memphis ministers to keep a race track 
from being located there. 

Synod’s Home Missions committee 
will be make a coordinating agency in 
1953, with most of the responsibility 
for the work and the greater propor- 
tion of funds in the hands of presby- 
tery committees. 

Growing interest was reported in 
leadership education throughout the 
synod and plans were outlined for a 
regional leadership school to be spon- 
sored by Arkansas and Missouri Synods 
at the School of the Ozarks in Hollis- 
ter, Mo., early next summer. 

The Presbytery of East Arkansas held 
iis annual retreat early in October at 
Bear Creek Lake, near Marianna, with 
ministers and elders attending. Chief 
speaker was Holmes Rolston, editor-in- 
chief of Board of Christian Education 
publications. Dr. Rolston spoke on four 
contemporary issues as seen in the light 
of the teachings of the Apostle Paul: 
Judaism, Roman Catholicism, Com- 
munism, and the interpretation of the 
Bible. 

JAMES E. FOGARTIE. 

Marianna. 


La. Synod Defeats 
Delaying Action 


Almost all of one afternoon at the re- 
cent meeting of the Synod of Louisiana 
was consumed by the discussion of the 
dissolution of the Snedecor Memorial 
Synod. After a number of amendments, 
substitute motions and the like, the 
synod voted to receive the Negro Pres- 
byteries of Central Louisiana and Ethel 
as Louisiana-Mississippi Presbytery, if 
the other synods involved concurred. It 
was recommended that next April 1 be 
made the effective date. 

The proposed campaign for $200,000 
for Southwestern at Memphis was ap- 
proved for 1953. 

John W. Bracey, pastor of the 
Metairie Ridge church, New Orleans, 
was elected moderator, succeeding W. 
G. Foster, Jr., of the host church cf 
Alexandria. E. L. Gage of Welsh was 
succeeded by C. E. Pickens, Newellton, 
as permanent clerk. Hiram Reeves is 
stated clerk. 

Statistics on the synod reveal that 
Louisiana’s 107 Presbyterian churches 
have 23,881 members. At last account- 
ing the synod stood second among the 
synods in per capita gifts to all causes 
and 11th in per capita gifts to penevo- 
lences. 

E. D. HOLLOWAY. 

Monroe. 
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New Hebrides Church Formed 


Melbourne, Australia (RNS-—J. Erie 
Owen, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria, returned here from 
attending General Assembly sessions of 
the Presbyterian Chureh of the New 
Ilebrides. This recently 
been constituted. For many years the 
New Hebries has been a mission field 
of the Presbyterian Churches of 
tralia and New Zealand. 


chureh has 


Aus- 


Commenting on his visit, Dr. Owen 
said that English was spoken during the 
sessions, and that he was impressed 
with the debates concerning marriage 


an divorce, the depopulation of villages 
as a result of recruiting for plantation 
work, and the effects of drink and 
gambling of native life. 

A proposal that the General Assem- 
bly should meet every two years to save 
expense was defeated, he said, the ar- 
“This assembly means 


gument being, 


much to us. Here we are one people 
for the first time and can speak together 
of the things of God. lt costs much 
money to bring us plane or ship from 
our many islands but our people pay 
that money gladly for they believe that 
our assembly will make a strong church 
for God in the New Hebrides.” 


ae 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Lawrence I. Stell, First church, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., has been called to the 
pastorate of the newly organized Trinity 
church, Charlotte, N. C. He is expected 
to accept the call. The congregation is 
using the auditorium of Queens Col- 








lege. 

W. J. B. Livingston, Logan, W. Va.. 
has accepted a call to the Hampton, Va., 
church. 

James Woodin Laurie, Central church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is to be the president of 
Trinity University (Presbyterian, USA), 
San Antonio, Texas. 

John T. Reed, of the Bonna Bella 
church, Savannah, Ga., has accepted 
calls to the Rosemark and Atoka, Tenn., 
churches in Memphis Presbytery, effec- 





if the people are to go to the Church 





The Church must go 
where the people are GH JZRN— 





Factually, the Church must go where the people are— 
if the people are to go to church; and in this very real sense 
our churches are missionaries to the South, extending into 
areas that are unchurched. Too, existing churches necd 
help to continue expanding their work. In many cases a 
small amount of money does the job—the little difference 
that makes all the difference. 

Your Tithe is more than a gift. It is an investment 
that pays off through extending the introduction to Christ 
in places you cannot reach. 

Last year, Home Missions helped establish one new 
church a week. Your Tithe can help build two or three 


new churches a week. 


TITHING 70a 


will extend the Church to 30,000,000 people 
in the South who have not been introduced to Christ 
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tive Oct. 21. 

J. C. Grier, pastor of the Mulberry 
church, Charlotte, N. C., for 23 years, 
has resigned on account of ill health 
and will live at 362 Oakland Ave., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Charles S. Sydnor, Jr., from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Tilford, Ky. 

Lemuel Petersen, who has been with 
the public relations department of the 
National Council of Churches in Chi- 
cago, has become associate executive of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago. 

Olin G. Dasher, formerly of Tacoma, 
Wash., is now pastor of the Redeemer 
Lutheran church, 5115 N. E. 24th Ave., 
Portland 11, Ore. 

Herschel R. Gladney from 
Valley, Miss., to Wewoka, Okla. 

A. Hal Key, formerly of Rutherford- 
ton, N. C., is now serving the Bethlehem 
church, Route 2, Monroe, N. C. 

E. B. MeGill, formerly of Mayport, 
Fla., is now at 245 E. 8th St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

J. L. Mitchell, from Cleburne, Texas, 
to Church of the Open Door, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

John L. Newton, formerly of Atlanta, 
is to serve the First church, Lakeland, 
Fla., 116 S. Mass. Ave. 

Jos. L. Spears, a chaplain, is now at 
Conroe, Texas. 

Charles S. Ruff from Gulfport, Fla.. 
to Taylors, S. C. 

W. D. Ratchford, formerly of Glenn 
Springs, S. C., is now pastor of the 
Springview and Westview churches, 
North Belmont, N. C. 

Carlton C. Boegel, former pastor of 
the Concord, N. C., ARP church, is now 
pastor of the Spring Creek (US) church, 
Watertown, Tenn. 

Stuart C. Rohre, senior chaplain at 
Brooke Army Medical Center, San An- 
tonio, Texas, has been ordered to the 
Far East for his third tour of overseas 
duty with the Army. He was an en- 
listed man in World War I and a chap- 
lain in World War II. 


Water 


CALL 

Vernon S. Broyles, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Church Extension, 
has been called to the First church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


IN CANADA 

Jas. G. Patton, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the General Council, Decatur, 
Ga., is now on a two-weeks’ trip. to 
Canada for meetings with Presbyterian 
and United Church groups. 


“THOUGHT LEADERS” 

Among eight Atlanta Protestant 
ministers and two Jewish rabbis honored 
by the Oil Industry Information of the 
American Petroleum Institute at a din- 
ner on Oct. 17 was William V. Gard- 
ner, of the First church of that city. 
Fifty-seven “outstanding thought lead- 
ers’’ of the city were named in a sur- 
vey. Ralph McGill, newspaper editor, 
was oftenest named by persons polled. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





God Reveals Himself to Moses 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4, 1951 
Exodus 3:1-7, 10, 13-15. 


When God’s call came to Moses he Moses was offered was the best that the 


was a man who, like many another, 
both before and since, had apparently 
forgotten the dreams of his youth, his 
burning desire to serve his own people, 
and had become content to make a 
living for his growing family. 

The people whom he had once de- 
sired to serve and whom now he seemed 
to have forgotten were the Israelites, 
enslaved in Egypt in a bondage which 
left them broken in body and in spirit. 


I. Moses’ Early Years 


Moses was also an Israelite. The 
home into which he was born was a 
simple and modest one, in which the 
main duties were discharged by the 
mother and the daughter, whose ap- 
pearance was such that they could, 
without impropriety, be asked to per- 
form menial service and accept wages 
(2:9). (Query: Why is it that so many 
great men come from humble homes?) 
The home was humble, but godly. The 
three children, Miriam, Aaron and 
Moses must have grown up in an at- 
mosphere of saintly morals and godli- 
ness to have developed the character 
they afterwards displayed. 

Ordinarily Moses would have re- 
ceived only the meager education af- 
forded him by his parents. His people, 
as we saw last week, were exploited 
and oppressed, forced to labor long 
hours in the fields and along the dikes. 
Children labored by the side of their 
parents. Schools did not exist—that is, 
schools to which the Hebrew children 
were admitted. 

In fact it was only through the wit 
of his mother that Moses’ life was not 
snuffed out on the very threshold of 
existence. We recall Pharaoh’s cruel 
edict that all male babies should be 
thrown into the Nile. Moses was born 
shortly after this decree had gone into 
effect. For three months his mother 
hid him. As this became increasingly 
difficult she carried through a _ bold 
stratagem. The baby was put in a 
floating basket among the reeds that 
grew at the river’s edge, at a spot where 
the daughter of Pharaoh was accus- 
tomed to bathe. The little boy won the 
princess’ heart, and she adopted him 
as her own, allowing Jochebed, his 
mother, to nurse him during the early 
and impressionable years of his life. So 
it happened that Moses was trained in 
the piety of his own people, but also, 
as we would infer from the account in 
Genesis, and as Stephen plainly tells 
us (Acts 7:22), in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians. The instruction that 
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ancient world could afford, and an edu- 
eation that the present time cannot de- 
spise. He was not simply exposed to 
such an education. He took advantage 
of the opportunities that were afforded’ 
him. Stephen tells us the result. He 
was mighty in his words and also in 
his works (Acts 7:22). 


II. The Crisis of Maturity, 2:11-15 


Moses grew up as the son of the 
princess of Egypt; he was trained in 
the best Egyptian schools and was a 
graduate no doubt of the university of 
Heliopolis. A promising career was 
opening up before him. Then, as so 
often is the case, there came the de- 
cisive choice. 

One day he went out to observe the 
labor of the despised Israelites. As he 
stood silently by and observed their 
sufferings, the Egyptian overseer struck 
brutally one of his helpless gang. Moses 
could not restrain himself. He looked 
this way and that, saw that no one was 
about, killed the brutal foreman with a 
blow and hid his body in the sand. The 
next day he went out again, but when 
he tried to interfere in a quarrel be- 
tween two of the Hebrews the action 
of the previous day was thrown in his 
face. Naturally the news spread. It 
came at last to the ears of Pharaoh. 
Moses fled out of the land, glad to 
escape with his life. 

This incident marked a real crisis 
in the life of Moses. It meant that in 
spite of all the advantages that Egypt 
could offer him, he had definitely cast 
in his lot with his own people. Even 
before the blow was struck, the decision 
had been made. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that Moses went out unto “his 
brethren.’’ His indignation was aroused 
because the Egyptian taskmaster smote 
“one of his brethren.’’ As the writer 
to the Hebrews says: ‘By faith, Moses, 
when he was grown up, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
choosing rather to share ill treatment 
with the people of God than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a _ season’’ 
(11:24-25). The act itself, however, 
was hasty, impulsive, and wrong. He 
was not justified in slaying the Egyp- 
tian. Such an act of violence did not 
commend him to his brethren and ulti- 
mately compelled him to flee out of the 
land, thus indefinitely postponing the 
service that he might be expected, be- 
cause of his position, to have rendered 
his people. 

On the other hand, we must not fail 
to note that the act, even though un- 


justified, reveals Moses’ sympathy with 
the oppressed; his indignation at wrong 
treatment; his readiness to imperil his 
personal safety on behalf of others; his 
readiness to give up material advan- 
tage for the sake of his faith in the 
people of God. 


Ill. The Seclusion of Middle Life, 
2:16-26 


Moses fled into the land of Midian. 
The Midianites were a nomadic people 
who occupied a large stretch of ter- 
rain beyond the Sinaitic peninsula, east 
of the Red Sea. The route which Moses 
took was probably very much the same 
as that by which he afterwards led the 
Israelites to Mount Sinai. The priest 
of Midian, or one of the priests of 
Midian, was named Reuel (in 3:1 he is 
called Jethro). It may be, as some 
scholars think, that one name was his 
personal name, and the other his of- 
ficial name. One day Reuel’s seven 
daughters were sent out to water their 
tather’s flocks. Moses happened to be 
passing by at the very moment when 
some of the neighboring shepherds were 
hindering them in their work (perhaps 
they resented women taking over a job 
that should be reserved for men). He 
came at once to their rescue, was in- 
vited to their home (not by the girls, 
but by Reuel himself, no doubt at the 
suggestion of his daughters), settled 
down in Reuel’s home, remained there 
for about forty years, married one of 
Reuel’s daughters, and began to raise a 
family. 

Moses’ protection of the seven daugh- 
ters of Reuel illustrates again his de- 
sire for justice and his sympathy for the 
oppressed. It seems, however, that as 
the years passed his interest in Israel 
grew less and less. So often the vision 
of youth passes with the passing of the 
years. We become immersed in the 
business of making a living and forget 
the idealism of youth. Forty years 
passed by, and Moses had not lifted a 
finger to help the people for whom his 
heart had bled in his earlier years. 

After all, why should he? His first 
efforts had not been appreciated. He 
had risked his life to no avail. It would 
be dangerous for him to return to 
Egypt. He was not as young as he had 
been, and he had a family to consider. 
He had a comfortable living, and a 
powerful father-in-law. He could have 
stayed there in the Midian hills until 
he died, and many a fugitive would 
have done that very thing, content with 
his good fortune. But Moses did not 
stay? Why? 


IV. The Call of Moses 


Exodus tells us that two things 
aroused Moses from the quiet routine 
of his life. First, external events. 
News came that the old Pharaoh was 
dead and that a new ruler had ascended 
the throne (2:23). Moses realized that 
now, if ever, was the time for a bold 
leader to act, to revive the drooping 
spirits of his countrymen, and to deliver 
them from bondage. Perhaps he sighed 
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that the vigor of his 
passed and that there were so many 
ties to bind him now to the Midianites. 
And then came the internal crisis, the 
sense of personal obligation 
could no longer avoid. 
According to the ancient account, the 
c:ll came in a most 


owh youth had 


which he 


unusual way. As 
Moses was passing by, he saw a bush, 
burning but not being consumed. When 
he turned investigate the 
strange phenomenon, the voice of God 
came to him out of the bush revealing 
the speaker as the 
Isaac and 
cision to 


aside to 


Abraham, 
Jacob, announcing his de- 
deliver Israel and 

undertake the task in 


God of 


calling 
Moses to God's 
behalf. 

“Remembering the visions and voices 
vouchsafed to the saints and mystics,” 
seys S. L. Brown, 
the dialogue 


“some will regard 
between Jehovah and 
Moses as a record of an actual occur- 
rence; others would say (with Driver) 
that ‘it must be pictured not as 
audible externally, but as giving expres- 
sion—in words which are naturally 

Moses’ 
mental communings with God, through 
which he was gradually taught that, in 
spite of the difficulties which 
before him, he was nevertheless to be 
his appointed agent for accomplishing 
Israel’s deliverance.’ But 


those of the  narrators—to 


he saw 


however the 


message came, the mission was clear 
and unmistakable—the people were to 
be delivered, to be led out of 


into Palestine; 


Egypt 
Moses was to be their 
leader, and as a first step he was to go 
and plead their cause before Pharaoh.” 

But Moses didn’t want to go. He 
felt utterly inadequate for the 
“Not me, 
alone. 


task. 
“Leave me 
Get someone else to do this job. 
But God over- 
ruled this objection by one all-sufficient 


Lord,”’ he said. 


Please leave me alone.” 


promise: “Certainly | will be with 
thee.”’ 

Then Moses raised a second objec- 
tion. The people would not recognize 


the God who had commissioned him 


Those were days when many gods were 


The 
rounded on every side by Egyptian tem- 
and 


worshipped. Israelites were sur- 


ples altars whose gods seemed 


much more powerful than the God of 
Most of the _ people 
joined in the worship of these heathen 
shrin: The God of their fathers 


seemed to have forgotten them, and it 


their fathers 


was very uncertain whether they would 
recognize his willingness and ability to 
help. And so God, 


“Behold when I come unto the children 


Moses said unto 


of Israel and shall say unto them, ‘The 


(iod of your fathers hath sent me,’ 
they ‘What 
unto them?” 


and 


shall say unto me, is his 


name?’ What shall I say 
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Among the Hebrews, names expressed 
Moses knew the _ people 
would ask him, Who is this God of our 
fathers? What is he like? What can 
he do? What is his name? And Moses 
felt that he would be unable to answer. 
He must have some fuller revelation of 
God, some word or deed that would com- 
pletely convince them. 

James Hastings says, ‘“‘When God 
wants a man to do some good and use- 
ful work, he gives him a fresh thought 
about himself, his character and pur- 
pose, a thought which tells him what 
he is, what he has done, what he is now 
doing. and what he wills to be done; 
and by that thought he not only 
illumines his mind, but also feeds his 
faith, sustains his presence, and fires 
his zeal."’ So God said unto Moses, 
“IT am that I am. Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, | AM hath 
sent me unto you.” 

What is the meaning of this unusual 
name? It is important for us to con- 
this question, not only that we 
may understand our present lesson, but 
also because the favorite name of God 
in the Old Testament, translated 
‘Jehovah”’ in the Revised Version and 
“Lord” in the King James version, is 
derived from this expression. (‘I am’”’ 
is in the first person; ‘‘Jehovah”’ is the 
third person equivalent, ‘‘He is.’’) 

The Hebrew words are translated in a 
number of different ways and scholars 
differ as to the best translation. The 
two preferred translations, however, 
are, “T am that I am,” and “I will be 
that I will be.”” If the first translation 
is correct, then God describes himself 
as the one, eternal, personal, unchange- 
God. God said to Moses, ‘‘What 
my people have found me to be in the 
past, they will find me to be in the 
future. I will be a God to them even 
as I was to their fathers. In other 
words, the God who has made himself 
known to Moses ‘is not a new God, but 
the everlasting God, who desires to be 
known as today’s God.” 


character. 


sider 


able 


There are many Hebrew scholars who 
prefer the second translation. 
to have the richest 


It seems 
meaning in the 
present passage and the greatest signifi- 
cance for our own experience. 
wanted name that would reveal 
the full character of God. The Lord 
replies, ‘‘I will be what I will be,’’ i. e., 
something which is undefined, which, 
indeed, is undefinable, but which, as my 
full nature is more and more completely 
unfolded by the lessons of history and 


Moses 
some 


the teachings of the prophets, will prove 
to be more than words can express. God 
said to Moses in effect, ‘You will have 
to take me on faith, as Abraham did. 
if you do this, the future will demon- 
strate that I am God, and you will find 
that I will be to you more than you are 
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now prepared to understand.” 

This name is one of the keys to the 
understanding of the Old Testament. 
There is much here that it is difficult 
for us to reconcile with the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. It helps us to remem- 
ber that God did not promise to reveal 
himself all at once to his people, but 
rather to reveal himself to them in ever- 
increasing measure as they were able 
to understand and appreciate that reve- 


lation. In the Bible, then, we have the 
history of an expanding revelation, a 
progressive revelation, of God, which 


culminates only in Jesus Christ. 

There is a sense in which the reve- 
lation of God in Jesus is final and com- 
plete. Certainly that revelation of God 
will never be surpassed. As the ages 
pass it gains in value and significance. 
Nevertheless God did not shut himself 
up in heaven when the last of the 
apostles died. He has continued to re- 
veal himself in and through the church. 
Jesus himself said, “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth.” 

God still speaks to the hearts and 
minds of men. New light is breaking 
from his Word today as it has broken 
in the past. God does not say to the 
men of the 20th century, “I am what 
| am’’—merely, or, “I will be what I 
have been’’—only; he says to us what 
he said to Moses, “I will be that I will 
be. something which is undefined, which 
is indeed undefinable, but which as my 
nature is unfolded more and more by 
the lessons of history and the researches 
of the scientists and the experience of 
the saints will prove to be more than 
the imperfect formulas of the past can 
express. 

No one of us can ever know God in 
all of his fullness, but each of us may 
learn to know him in ever-increasing 
measure as we experience his grace 
from day to day. He is not a God 
whose nature can be described by any 
human language, or confined in any 
formula that has come down from the 
past, or contained in any human ex- 
perience. He is a God who will be 
known in ever-increasing measure by 
all men and women who trust in him; 
a God who can never be fully appre- 
nended, and yet always more fully ap- 
prehended as we find our needs con- 
tinually met in him through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Does God mean more to 
he did ten years ago, than when you 
were a child? Ought he to mean more? 
{t he does not mean more, what is the 
explanation—and the cure? The first 
step, certainly, is to respond to the call 
which God, even now, is addressing to 
us. 


you than 


(Lesson commentary based on “n- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’ copyrighted, 1951, by 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the UW. S. A.) 
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the book 
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author, 
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century, man has to live with his pas- 
sions, his conscience, his neighbors and 
his God.’’ Man does not merely commit 
sins, he is a sinner and the sinfulness 
of his nature separates him from his 
God and his fellow-man. His basic need 
is to be saved, to find a ‘‘cure for his 
soul.” 

Dr. McNeill introduces us to the 
“thoughts and practices of healers of 
souls’ in ancient Israel, in the philoso- 
phers in the religions of the Orient, in 
the Old and New Testaments and 
throughout the history of the church. 


“The physician of souls has not taken 
his duties lightly. His has been the 


most demanding of all professions. 
Nobody would engage in it for wages 
alone. The hirelings in the pastorate 
have neglected this ministry. . . . To 
the shining company of curatores 
animarum, whose efforts have claimed 


our attention, let us accord a reveren- 
tial salute. May their successors, 
equipped with new skills, profit by their 
insights, avoid their mistakes, and sur- 
pass their achievements.’’ 
CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Advertisement 


Program of Progress. 


1310 CHURCHES NOW : i ‘ T tf ( r G TO 


ALABAMA SYNOD 


Birmingham 
Wylam 
Woodlawn 
Fairfield 

lands 


High 


East Alabama 
Calebee 
First, Opelika 
Tallassee 


Mobile 
Community, 
Mobile 
First, Brewton 
Rock Hill, Brew- 
ton 


North Alabama 
First, Huntsville 


Tuscaloosa 
Marion Junction 
Catherine 


APPALACHIA 
SYNOD 


Abingdon 
First, Pulaski 
Royal Oak 
Sinking Springs 
McIver Memorial 
Norton 
Webb, Hillsville 


Holston 
Newland 
Waverly 

K’ sport. 
Rogersville 
Green Mountain 
Bethel, Kingsport 


Road, 


Knoxville 

Jellico 

First, LaFollette 

First, Cleveland 

Moore Memorial, 
Pinev'l., Ky. 

Straight Creek, 
Rella 

Cross 
City 
fethel, Unaka 

Epperson 

Lewis Chapel 

Wayside 

East Ridge, 
Chattanooga 

Sequoyah Hills, 
Knoxville 

Madisonville 

Leonards Chapel, 
Tellico Plains 

Center, Tellico 
Plains 

Toqua, Vonore 
Tenn, 

Wehutty 

Signal Mountair 

Fifth Ave., 
K noxv. 

Little Brick, 
Knoxv 

St. Elmo 


tn 


toads, 


ARKANSAS 
SYNOD 


East 
First, West 
Memphis 
Hughes Memorial, 
Hughes 


Southwest 


HONOR ROLL: 


Introduce People to Christ 


This list is composed of churches which have signed up since 


the report published in mid-September. 
is as of October 1, 1951. 


Ouachita 
Champion Hill, 
Cullendale 

West End, Eldo- 
rado 
First, Eudora 
Washburn 
First, Alma 


FLORIDA SYNOD 


Florida 

Gulf Beach, 
Panama Cit) 

Port St. Joe 

Madison 

First, Havana 

Springfield, 
Panama City 

Lafayette, Talla- 
hassee 

Warrington 

Mellvain 
Memorial 


St, Johns 
ze Jeune 
First, Sebring 
First, Dunedin 
Alta Vista, Miami 
Central, 

St. Petersburg 

First, Bartow 


Suwannee 

First, Live Oak 

Beach Commu 
nity, Atlantic 
Beach 

First, Perry 

Grace, Gainesville 

Mikesville, Lake 
City 

Fernandina 


GEORGIA SYNOD 


Athens 
Tiger 
Rabun Gap 
Wiley 
First, Gainesville 

Atlanta 
Ormewood 

Atlanta 
Clifton, Atlanta 
Morningside, 

Atlanta 
Gordon Street, 

Atlanta 


Park, 


Augusta-Macon 
Thomson 
Lexington 
Vhilomath 
Lincolnton 
W oodstock 
Sharon 
South Liberty 
Tatnall Square, 

Macon 


Cherokee 


Lafayette 


Savannah 


Lyons 
First, Savannah 
Georgina 
First, Cuthbert 
First, Albany 
Mother’s Me- 
morial, Pelham 


a total of 1310 churches 


KENTUCKY 
SYNOD 


First, Memphis 
St. Louis 
South Webster 
Crocker 
Tuscumbia 
Festus 
Westminster 


Guerrant 

Graham Memorial 

McGuire Me- 
morial 

Levi 

Doermann Me- 
morial 

Peters Creek 

Highland, Guer- 
rant 

Guerrant Me- 
morial, Jackson 


Upper Missouri 
Westminster, 
K . 


Barbee Memorial 
Second, St. Jos. 


Louisville 
Highland 
South Frankfort 
Beulah, Buechel 


NORTH CAROLINA 
SYNOD 


Albemarle 
First, Washing- 
Lexington-Ebenezer 
Eastminster 
Hunter 
Maxwell Street 
Midway 
First, Lexington 


ton 
Meadowbrook 


Concord 
First, Statesville 
Cleveland 
First, Salisbury 
Quaker Meadows 
Arrowood 
McDowell 
Harmony 
Tabor 
McKinnon 
Spencer 
Flow -Harris 


Muhlenberg 
Morganfield 


Transylvania 
Springfield 
Perryville 
United Presby- 

terian 
First, Somerset 
Pisgah Granville 
Fellowship 
Willow Springs 
Warrenton 
Littleton 
Mebane Mem! 
Nut Bush 


LOUISIANA 
SYNOD 


New Orleans 
Napoleon Avenue 
Calvary, Jeane- 

rette Fayetteville 
St. Pauls 
Rowland 
Iona 
Rethesda 
Carthage 
Cedar Rock 
Cape Fear 


Red River 
West Monroe 
First, Monroe 


MISSISSIPPI 
SYNOD 


Central Mississippi 
North Carrollton 
Alta Woods 
First, Jackson 


Kings Mountain 
Long Creek 
Olney 
Unity 
Macpelah 
Mt. Holly 
Spindale 
North Belton 
Forest City 
Armstrong 
New ope 
Cherryville 


Meridian 
Newton 
First, Merid:an 


Mississippi 
Crystal Springs 
Brookhaven 
Oldenburg 
Meadville 


Meml 


Mecklenburg 
Pineville 
Ridgecrest 
Banks 
Clanton 
N. Charlotte 
West Avenue 
Plaza 


North Wississippi 
Senatobia 
Benoit 
Rosedale 
Lamar 
Sand Springs 
Grenada 
College Church 
Abbeville 
First, Grenada Morris Field 

McQuay Memori.! 

Sharon 

Community 

3rainerd 

Rehoboth 

Six Mile Creek 

Pleasant Hill 


MISSOURI SYNOD 


Lafayette 
First, Marshall 


Missouri 
South Fork 


The list printed here 
It ineluded 376 churches which makes 


Orange 
First, High Point 
Mebane 
Graham 
Buffalo 
Jonesboro, San- 
ford 
Hawrfields 
Milton 
Bessemer 


Wilmington 
Mt. Horeb 
First, Wilming- 

ton 

Jacksonville 
Teachy 
Elkton 
White Plains 


OKLAHOMA 
SYNOD 
Durant 


First, 
Central, 


Hugo 
Sulphur 


Mangum 
St. Andrews 


Indian 
Goodland 


SNEDECOR ME- 
MORIAL SYNOD 


Ethel 
Fairview 
Gavin Chapel 


North and South 
Carolina 
Trinity, 

Ga. 


Decatur, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SYNOD 


Charleston 
First, Charleston 
Westminster, 
Charleston 
Bethel, Walter- 
boro 


Congaree 
Shandon 
Fairview 
Union Memorial 
Bethesda 


Knoree 
Landrum 
Pacolet 
Glenn Springs 
Fairforest 
Limestone 


Harmony 
Manning 
Concord 
Union 
St. Stephens 
Sardinia 
Lemira 
Frazer Mem|l 
Wedgefield 
Tirzah 
Hebron 
Hepzibah 


Pee Dee 
Kingston 
Blenheim 
Reedy Creek 
First, Hartsville 


Marion 
White Oak 
Ruby 
Chesterfield 
Piedmont 
Liberty 
Westminster 
Pendleton 
Honea Path 
Belton 
Townville 
Fort Hill 
Central, S. C. 
Central, Anderson 


South Carolina 
Abbeville 
Grace Covenant 


TENNESSEE 
SYNOD 


Columbia 
Lynnville 
Port Royal 
Bethany 
Bee Springs 
Youngs Chapel 
Spring Hill 


Memphis 
First, Union 
Idlewild, 

Memphis 
Barton Heights 


City 


Nashville 
Old Hickory 
Harpeth 


TEXAS SYNOD 


lrazos 

Christ Church 

First, Galveston 

Drake Memorial 

Bellaire 

Trinity 

W'minster, 
mont 


Rean- 


Central Texas 
First. Belton 
W'‘minster, Corsi- 

cana 
First, Georgetown 
Wilshire 
University 
First, lowa Park 
First, Cameron 

iil Paso 

First, 

First, 

lirst, 


Barstow 
Lovington 
Clovis, 


N. M. 
Grace Church 


Mid-Texas 
First, San Saba 
First, San Angelo 
First, Paint Rock 
First, Fort Worth 


Paris 
Hooks Commu- 
nity 
Barber Memorial 
Centre, Longview 


Texas-Mexican 
First Mexican, 
New Braunfels 


Listings 
on 


Continued 
page 15 








Final and Complete Honor Roll will be published soon after January 1, 1952 
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